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In Judith (now Jack) Halberstam's book. Skin Shows: Gothic Horror and Technology of 
Monsters, Halberstam defines the Gothic thus: 'Gothic is the breakdown of genre and 
the crisis occasioned by the inability to tell, meaning both the inability to narrate and 
the inability to categorise. Gothic, I argue, marks a peculiar modern preoccupation with 
boundaries and their collapse'. This Gothic undecidability is most notable in late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century Gothic writing where preoccupations with the 
uncanny in landscape, gender and sexuality, and various other identity categories 
becomes a defining a feature of Gothicism. As Ruth Robbins argues in her critical study 
of Oscar Wilde: 'The nineteenth century saw Gothic conventions increasingly happening 
literally at home—rendering the home unheimlich, [....] What differentiates the mid- 
[nineteenth] century from that century's late manifestations of Gothic is the extent to 
which fear is played out in terms of the meaning of masculinity'. The difficulty inherent 
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in 'telling' or distinguishing one binary opposition from another—such as between 
masculine and feminine or human and monster—begins to preoccupy Gothic writing 
and writers more and more as the Victorian era begins to give way to a frighteningly 
modern time to come. The gothic undecidability that is wedded to queer theory has 
been identified and testified to by, among others, Michael Warner and Lauren Berlant in 
their seminal article 'What Does Queer Theory teach us about X?' and shall be further 
extrapolated during the course of my talk via an analysis of the importance of Oscar 
Wilde's life and work to James Joyce. Particular analytical attention shall be paid to 
Wilde's The Picture of Dorian Gray, The Importance of Being Earnest (Wilde's comedic 
parody of gothic conventions), and Joyce's 'Circe' episode from Ulysses. How both 
writers deploy queerly uncanny literary imagery and form to Gothicise urban space and 
deconstruct the norms of gender and sexuality shall be a central focus of this talk. In 
Wilde's and Joyce's texts, it can be discerned that gothic is always already queer and 
queer is already gothic. Queer Gothicism, I shall argue, has helped to create a queer 
modernity that haunts the contemporary moment. The significance of the images of the 
two statues of Wilde and Joyce in the above slide is that I shall be considering their 
works as being very much orientated towards the future as much as representative of 
their individual eras. As Wilde once wrote: 'The future is what artists are'. 

In 1918, Joyce was involved in a Zurich production of Wilde's The Importance of 
Being Earnest. At the end of the first performance, Joyce took to the stage and cried 
out: 'Hurrah for Ireland! Poor Wilde was Irish and so am V. 1 This was to be one of the 
only times that Joyce was to proudly proclaim his Irishness in public and the catalyst for 
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that expression of national pride was Oscar Wilde. While other members of the Irish 


intelligentsia in the early twentieth century time refused to seriously consider Wilde as 
an Irishman, James Joyce had no problem so doing. 

At the time of the furore concerning the banning of Wilde's Salome in England, Wilde 
declared that he refused to be subject to the restrictive laws of that land because 'I am 
not English, I am Irish, which is quite another thing'. Whether intentional or not, that 
statement by Wilde links his nationality with what is now commonly referred to 
culturally and theoretically as otherness which we can happily rephrase as queerness. 
The connection between Wilde's textual and personal trangressiveness and his Irishness 
has regularly been a source of analysis, most productively, I would argue, by Eve 
Sedgwick: 

Wilde as an ambitious Irishman, and the son, intimate, and protege of a 
celebrated Irish nationalist poet, can only have had as a fundamental element 
of his own self an exquisitely exacerbated sensitivity to how by turns porous, 
brittle, elastic [....] were the membranes of "domestic" national definition 
signified by the ductile and elusive terms England, Britain, Ireland (Tendencies, 
151 ). 

Wilde the queer and the Irishman are thus linked in the mind and writing of Sedgwick. 
Wilde's Anglo-Irish background probably contributed even more to his queer notions 
concerning identity and subject formation since that group of people are often referred 
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to as permanently 'hyphenated race' forever Irish in England and forever English in 
Ireland. 

Joyce's Wilde—as outlined in Joyce's lecture 'Oscar Wilde: The Poet of Salome' is 
profoundly Irish (according to Joyce's description and definition of that race), patriotic, 
queerly sexless, and an artist who privileged sinful transgression as a means of realising 
one's own nature perfectly. 

When Buck Mulligan, seemingly dismissively, asserts to Stephen Dedalus at the 
beginning of Ulysses that 'we are grown out of Wilde and paradoxes' 3 , this may be Joyce 
implicitly asserting that modern Irish writing—and Irish authors such as himself—have 
grown and developed out of the legacy of the Wildean paradoxical aesthetic which 
collapses binaries and creates new orders and rules around identity and subjective 
formation which the everyday world would hopefully follow. 4 This literary mode which 
uses paradoxes, irony, and dialecticism to collapse traditional binaries and it is one of 
Wilde's great gifts to Irish writing in the twentieth century and beyond: The literary 
works of James Joyce can be said to testify to the enduring power of the ghost of the 
Oscar Wilde who haunts modern Irish writing in the same way as Karl Marx—according 
to Jacques Derrida—exists as an enduring spectral presence in Western European 
thought and culture. 5 

The evocation of urban, manmade space is one important point of comparison between 
Wilde's and Joyce's novels. The dark and uncannily gothic descriptions of the east end of 
London at nighttime in The Picture of Dorian Gray reveal a uncannily gothic physical 
sphere where the dark and inhumane side of humanity is at one with a monumentally 
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threatening landscape that rivals anything imagined by earlier gothic writers such as 
Horace Walpole and Anne Radcliffe: 'The moon hung low in the sky like a yellow skull. 
From time to time a huge misshapen cloud stretched a long arm across and hid it. The 
gas-lamps grew fewer, and the streets more narrow and gloomy '. 6 In this space of 
man's own creation, irrationality, fear, and horror hold sway. 

Similarly, the opening stage directions of 'Circe' evoke a man-made cityscape which is an 
appropriate site of Gothicism: 'Rows of flimsy houses and gaping doors. Rare lamps 
with faint rainbow fans. Round Rabaiotti's halted ice gondola stunted men and 
women squabble. They grab wafers between which are wedged lumps of coal and 
copper snow’ (562-563). The evocation of a dark and threatening eniviron in which sub¬ 
human creatures ramble has distinct echoes of Wilde's vision of London's east-end 
where drug addicted individuals are described in terms that render them less than 
human. 

In Oscar Wilde's work, the Gothicising of the capital of the British Empire was a sign of 
his feelings of alienation as an Irishman abroad in a strange land. The short story 'Lord 
Arthur Saville's Crime' was the earlier work of Wilde's that also rendered the London 
cityscape frighteningly uncanny in a literary fashion that anticipated the more ambitious 
and less explicitly humourous Picture of Dorian Gray. 

In the case of Joyce's writing, his uncanny representation of Dublin in 'Circe', it can be 
argued, was his attempt to free his city of birth from the shackles of static realism and 
give it a sense of openness and potential which it had been denied as a result of 
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centuries of colonialism. The dramatising of spaces as being otherwise to what they are 


perceived in the realm of so-called reality is certainly something that is at work in 'Circe'. 

Both Joyce and Wilde textually confront poverty and various other aspects of the 
so-called uglier side of life and are willing to champion these as worthy of fantastically 
glorious representation in their works. Dorian Gray gives voice to what might be termed 
the 'aesthetic of ugliness' that appears in Joycean and Wildean when he proudly 
immerses himself in what he calls the 'crude violence of disordered life' to be found in 
London's east end. 

Similarly, in Joyce's UCD lecture 'Drama and Life', he had demanded the recognition of 
ordinary and unglamorous forms life in artistic creations 7 and 'Circe'—in style, mood, 
and tone—achieves this by making an often deliberately ignored part of Dublin into a 
perversely fascinating site for gothic occurrences: Just as Wilde did in his portrayal of 
Whitechapel in The Picture of Dorian Gray. 

The interrogation and deconstruction of gender norms, which Ruth Robbins identifies 
as being a key preoccupation of late-nineteenth century Gothicism, is important in 
Wilde's The Picture of Dorian Gray and The Importance of Being Earnest and Joyce's 
'Circe' brings many of the gendered concerns in Ulysses to a triumphant and anarchic 
climax. However, Joyce's vision of androgyny has a darker edge that is entirely absent 
from Wilde's depiction. When Bloom turns into a woman for the second time in this 
episode, he is subjected to a series of humiliations by the whore-mistress, Bella 
Cohen, who has turned into a man and is now called Bello. 
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In Wilde's Earnest, male domination by women (particularly Lady Bracknell's 
domination of the unseen and not heard Lord Bracknell) is meant to be humorous and 
covertly subversive. In 'Circe', however, it is portrayed as a scene from a perverse fairy 
tale. Joyce gives his readers a clue as to Wilde's influence on his grotesque depiction 
of androgyny when Bello says to Bloom 'Henceforth you are unmanned and mine in 
earnest [my italics]' (647). It is arguable that Joyce is placing part of the title of Wilde's 
most famous play into his/her mouth to indicate that he wrote this depiction of 
gender role reversal with Wilde in mind. 8 Joyce's depiction of female mastery over 
men in this episode contains an implicit critique of a version of feminism that Wilde 
partially championed which would see roles of dominator and dominated being 
reversed but the tyrannical power structures from which those gender roles emerge 
would remain intact. This is made explicit earlier in 'Circe' when a character only 
known only as 'a feminist' appears and the stage directions describe her as acting 
'masculinely' (604). Joyce sees feminist subversion of social and sexual norms as 
desirable but regards the state of the gender transgressive movements in the early 
part of the twentieth century as largely offering only new forms of the old, unjust, 
patriarchal systems. 9 This representation of a frighteningly masculine-inflected 
femininity embodied in Bella/Bella Cohen could be a deliberate echo of the same 
version of female transgression in Salome in which the titular character dominates 
and controls men in a manner that is portrayed as terrifying in a very gothic fashion. 

By the conclusion of Ulysses, however, Joyce will have created a solution to what he 
perceived as the problems of feminism in the depiction of Molly Bloom, a female 
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character who embodies a private version of femininity that refuses to be measured 


by, or subservient to, patriarchal mores. 

In conclusion, if, as Richard Ellmann asserts, modern literature is always searching to 
be Joyce's contemporary, 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 then Joyce seems to have been equally concerned with 
being the contemporary of Oscar Wilde. Through the form and content of the 'Circe' 
episode, Joyce manages to succeed in that endeavor and begins to imagine, albeit 
perhaps tentatively, what Michael O'Rourke, echoing both Judith Butler and Jaques 
Derrida, would call a roguishly queer future to come. 
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